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hard matter to have destroyed those seeds and polled
up those plants which (being) neglected grew up and
prospered to a full harvest of rebellion and treason." But
Clarendon probably underrates the depth of the feeling ex-
cited by Laud as much as BailHe exaggerates it

Difficult, however, as it Is to arrive at any sound and
general conclusion as to the feeling of the country, there Is
no obscurity as to the temper of Parliament Within three
days of Its first meeting the House of Commons appointed
"a Committee of the whole House for Religion to meet
every Monday at two of the clock ". " Let Religion," said
Rudyard speaking on /th November, ube our primum
qu&rite; for all things else are but et caeteras to it: ...
Believe it, sir, religion hath been for a long time and still is
the great design upon this kingdom." Speaking on the
same occasion Pym laid stress upon the " Encouragement of
Popery," the introduction of Innovations in religion, and
" last and greatest grievance," " the ambitious and corrupt
clergy preaching down the laws of God and Liberties of
the kingdom ". Meanwhile, petitions were pouring in upon
the House from every side. Nearly all make the same
complaints and the same demands: they denounce the re-
moval of the communion table to the east end, and the
railing it in; they complain of the oath and articles imposed
upon Churchwardens; the false doctrines and Irregularities
of the clergy. From the country came no hint of a demand
for revolution In Church government. It was otherwise in
Presbyterian London. There the tide was running strong
against Episcopacy. On nth December the monster peti-
tion signed by 15,000 laymen and 1,640 ministers in London
was, amid considerable tumult, presented to the House.
This was the famous " Root and Branch Petition," praying
that "the government of archbishops and lord bishops, deans
and archdeacons, etc., . . . with all its dependencies, roots Parliamentary seizedel, rather than a Declara-e. Is there in theose and in-
